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TO 


Mr. COKE. 


bn 


On his conduct with regard to the 
Norfolk Petition. 


' Kensiagton, 1 May, 1823. 
Sir, 


Ar last the Norfolk Petition 
has been: presented to the House 
of Commons; and, I shall now 
maké some remarks upon your 
conduct with regard to that peti- 
tion. In séveral respects that 
conduct has been such that 1 
think I have a right to complain 
of; and I now make the com- 
plaint through the same sort of 
channel that has conveyed to 
the public your attacks on the 
petition and on myself. Your 
conduct at the hole -and-corner 
meetings I have already noticed 
upon various occasions, more in 
detail, perhaps, than it merited. 
I have now to speak of the re- 
port of your speech upon the 
presenting of the petition itself 
to the House, in doing which, ! 


beg you to understand ‘that Dem 
commenting upon a publication 
in a newspaper, put forth under 
your name. 

But, before I speak of that re- 
port, let me observe, that your 
behaviour fo me, personally, has 
been that of great rudeness, un- 
mannerliness; and, if I do not 
call it insolence, it is purely out 
of forbearance. You ‘have re~ 
ceived, from me, two civil and even 
polite letters. Your answers have 
been of an exactly contrary de- 
scription; and your behaviour to 
me in person, when I carried the 
petition to you, was rude to the 
last degree, as can be attested by 
Mr. Wirners, who was present. 
I shall have to ask, by-and-by, 


what are the grounds of your 


pretensions to behave to mein this 
kind of way. 

It is necessary further to pre- 
mise, that there was a very strange 
occurrence with regard to this 
petition. It was Jost in a very 


under circumstances not 4éss ex- 


traordinary, Perhaps no paper 
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or parchment, in the world, ever 


‘did not speak the sentiments of 


underwent a more curious tossing | “ the County of Norfolk. The 


about; and I am quite satisfied, 
that, had there not been the threat 
of an action at law ; had not the 
coach -master been threatened 
with such action, this petition 
never would have been brought 
before the Parliament. 

I now come to your speech of 
the 24th of April, as reported in 
the Morning Chronicle, with an 
addition contained in the Old 
Times. Both, probably, are cor- 
rect; only that the one took down 
the latter part, which was omitted 
by the former. 

First of all, when you present- 
ed the petition, you said nothing 
about it, but left it to Micnag. 
Axceto Taytor and one of the 
Gurneys, the Norwich bankers. 
I shall notice, by-and-by, what 
Gurney said; but as for what 
was said by Micnart Ancexo, I 
really have not time or room to 
say any thing about that. Your 
speech, as given in the Chronicle, 
is as follows : 


“ Mr. Coxe presented petitions 
“from the Hundreds of Lang- 
“ton, North Beloe, and Rother, 
“complaining of Agricultural 
“ Distress, praying for relief; 
“and (as we understood) disap- 
“proving of the petition before 
“‘ the House, and asserting that it: 


‘‘ Honourable Member assured 
“the House, that he was, he 
“ hoped, as attentive to the com- 
‘“‘ position and conduct of the 
“‘ meeting as any one by whom it 
“was attended; and he could 
“with perfect truth bear testi- 
“mony fo the respectability of 
“‘ the meeting ; and also to that 
|“ of the very numerous body of 
“« freeholders who had signed the 
“ requisition. He had signed the 
‘‘ requisition himself; though he 
“thought the question of Reform 
“* might have, perhaps, been better 
** omitted. He could assure the 
“‘ House, that during the state- 
“ments respecting the petition 
“« before the Hc use, and the read- 
“‘ ing of the petition itself, there 
‘“‘ was so much noise that it was 
“* utterly impossible to understand, 
“or even to hear them. They 
a might, perhaps, have heard the 
“‘ words ‘ immediate relief and 
“ reform,’ and he would allow 
“that these were very pleasant 
“‘ words to hear. [Hear, hear !] 
“No man, he thought, had done 
“more for the soil than himself, 
“and no man was more anxious 
‘‘ than he was for relief and re- 
‘* form, but he considered those 
“who framed and brought for- 
“ ward such petitions as this, a8 
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“among the greatest enemies of 
«both. He believed that the 
“« person with whom this petition 
« originated, as he had no con- 
“ nexion with the county of Nor- 
“ folk, had no property in it.”— 
The Old Times adds: ** He said, 
“he agreed with bis Honourable 
“ Friend (Michael Angelo!) the 
“ Member for Durham, that Mr. 
“‘ Cobbett was the greatest enemy 
“ of all rational reform.” 

Such was the speech, as _ re- 
ported in thé newspapers ; and | 
shall not trouble myself with what 
Ihave heard through any other 
channel. I wish it t© be known, 
however, that it is not true, as has 
been reported, that I was present 
in the gallery of the-House, that 
night. § should think my time 
very badly employed if employed 
in that sort of way. It is more 
than seventeen years since I saw 
that Assembly ; and certainly I 
would not walk across the street, 
at any time, to hear the Lord 
Charleses firing off in one of their 
grand field-days. 

The assertion, in this speech of 
yours, that the petition was not 
heard by the meeting is no more 
than a repetition of assertions 
before made; but let us examine 
ita little, and see what a light it 
places: you in, if it be true. A 
Committee of Requisitionists, of 


which you were one, had drawn 
up a set of resolutions. These 
were presented to the meeting ; 
they were moved, they were se- 
conded ; and they were supported 
by you. As something to set these 
aside, I proposed a petition. The 
noise that took place, did, you 
say, prevent this petition from 
being heard. Well: but nowmark : 
your resolutions were heard; they 
were heard very distinctly by the 
whole meeting ; the substance of 
the petition, in spite of the hired 
ruffians, was heard: but, no mat- 
ter: admit what you say to be 
true ; admit that the petition was 
not heard at all, by any one sin- 
gle person ; and then comes this 
fact so mortifying to you, that 
mine, which was not heard, was 
preferred to yours which was 
heard! Well may you harbour 
resentment against me; well may 
your low pride be stung ; naturak 
enough may it be for you to re- 
present me in the manner that 
you have done; for what do we 
behold here? Why this, that the 
whole body of the Yeomen of 
Norfolk ; that a meeting, for the 
great respectability of which you 
yourself vouch; that this meeting, 
kaving one document tendered te 
it by you, and another by me ; for 
trong you did not actually move 
for second the resolutions, you 
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spoke ¢wice in support of them, 
once before they were lost and 
once afterwards ; the resolutions, 
therefore, tendered by you to the 
meeting : one document was ten- 
dered by me and another by you: 
mine the meeting could not hear, 
but yours it heard; and yet it 
preferred mine to yours. 

There can be no question about 
the interrupters having been hired 
for the occasion. Who hired 
them has not been legally proved ; 
but this remark is due to the af- 
fair, that these ruffians gave no 
interruption at all to you, while 
you were speaking; and it is not 
to be forgotten, that you made no 
effort whatever to produce silence 
for the purpose of my being heard. 
Your argument was this: these 
resolutions are good: you cannot 
hear Mr. Connerr’s petition: 
you cannot know what it contains; 
therefore, reject the petition and 
adopt these resolutions. This 
logic did not suit the meeting, 
which said, or acted as if it had 
said: ‘“‘ No, we have heard your 
*‘ resolutions: we should like to 
“hear Mr. Conserr’s petition; 
“ but, such is our opinion of his 
“ability, such is our knowledge 
** of his principles ; so well do we 
“know that his judgment, as to 
“these matters, is better than 
“ yours, that we think it impos- 
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‘sible, that the petition which he 
‘* has in his hand should not be a 
“better thing than your resolu- 
** tions.” 

Now mind, it is impossible to 
gainsay this conclusion. Such 
must have been the cause of the 
passing of the petition; such 
must have been the motives of the 
meeting. It has never occurred 
to you to deny that there was a 
majority in favour of the petition. 
Mr. Gurney comes into your aid 
here ; and he is reported to have 
spoken thus: “ He denied, that 
‘this was the petition of the 
“county. of Norfolk: it was the 
“ petition of a celebrated indivi- 
‘“« dual, who had recently become a 
“ freeholder of the county. Mr. 
“ W. Cobbett. The honourable 
‘‘ member proceeded to describe 
*€ the manner in which Mr. Cob- 
‘‘ bett entered with his friends at 
“ the meeting, and the confusion 
“which prevailed. during Mr. 
“ Cobbett’s speech. It was im- 
‘* possible that any person present 
“* could hear a syllable of it. He 
“believed about jive hundred 
‘“‘ hands were held up for . Mr. 
** Cobbett’s resolutions, and two 
‘« hundred against them ; butmany 
“ of those who had voted for them 
“ voted by mistake. This petition, 
“which was the production-of a 
“ very acute and able writer, and 
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‘‘ which contained a singular mix- 
“ture of exaggerated truth and 
“ falsehood, was certainly entitled 
“ to the attention of the House.” 
Mr. Gurvey denies, then, that 
this was the petition of the county 
of Norfolk ; and nothing is much 
more easily said than that. But, 
what proof does he attempt to 
give! He says that it was im- 
possible that any person present 
could hear a syllable of the peti- 
tion. He described himself, as 
being a spectator; as being on 
the one side of the hall, amusing 
himself with the sight. This I 
know he did, though itis not down 
in the report in the newspapers. 
He says that not a syllable of the 
petition could be heard. He 
does not suppose, then, that I 
could make any of those persons 
hear me, more than two hundred 
of whom stood within three yards 
ofmy mouth. I could defy even 
the hired ruffians of the third of 
January to prevent these persons 
from hearing. However, Mr. 
Gurvey says that the voting took 
plaée, in part, at least, FROM 
MISTAKE; and now let us see 
how this matter stands, for: this is 
a matter of great importance. The 
voting took place twice. I am 
assured that Mr. Guaney said, 
during his speech, that a friend of 
his held up both his hands for the 








petition, when he meant to hold 
them up against it. This was a 
mistake, indeed. This was the 
principle of mistake. The great- 
est rascal that I ever knew in my 
life: the greatest villain I ever 
knew, or ever heard of, being de- 
tected in some most wicked acts of 
fraud, said that they took place all 


upon * thesame principle.” Be-° 


ing asked what principle, the 
hickory rascal answered, “ the 
principle of mistake.” This was 
a strange sort of’mistake, then; it 
must certainly have been the prin- 
ciple of mistake, that made the 
“ friend” hold up both his hands. 
However, Mr. Gurney does not 
notice, that there were two votings ; 
he does’ not notice that after the 
petition had been carried by an 
immense majority, a motion was 
made to instruct the county mem- 
bers to present and support the 
petition, which was, in fact, 
another putting of the petition; 
he does not recollect that Mr. 
Coxe, when this motion for in- 
structing was made, or when it 
had been passed, I forget which ; 
he does not recollect that then 
Mr. Coxe came forward, de- 
clared his readiness to obey his 
constituents ; but wished to know 
whether his constituents under- 
stood what there was in the peti 
tion which they were about to 
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instruct him to present and sup- 
port; Mr. Gurney forgets that, 
the meeting answered Mr. Coxs by 
saying, ‘“‘ Yes, yes, we know very 
well;” Mr. Gurney forgets that, 
after this; and after Mr. Coxe 
had, as plainly as he could, begged 
them to reject the petition; Mr. 
Giurney forgets that, after this, 
the petition was put again, and 
carried by the hands of the whole 
of the meeting being held up for 
it, except those of probably not 
more than a score. 

Now, does Mr. Gurney ima- 
gine that it is very easy for us to 
conceive that this second voting 
was a voting by mistake ? Does 
he think that when this is now 
fully and fairly stated to the 
country, that it will be believed 
that there was any mistake at all 
Will Mr. Gur- 
ngY’s unfortunate “ friend” say 
that he held up both hands twice 
by mistake? Besides, Mr. Gur- 
nEY, being a spectator, must have 
seen, though he could not hear. 
He must have seen, then, that, 
though the hired ruffians prevent- 
ed, in a great measure, the use of 
my tongue, they were not able to 
prevent the use ofmy hands; and 
that, in spite of every thing that 
mean malice could put in motion, 
I made the meeting clearly under- 
atand when to hold up their hands 


in the voting? 


To Ma. 











Core. 


in favour of the petition. This 
must have been so ; or, how came 
there to be a majority for the 
petition. How came the sheriff 
to declare the petition carried ? 
Whether the petition were heard 
or not, itis clear that there was a 
majority for it, unless the new dis- 
covery of Mr. Gurney were to 
take effect ; namely, that the vot- 
ing was by mistake ; and yet, here 
is the devil to do again ; for, if 
the voting was by mistake; if you 
thought so, if Lord Surrizup 
thought so; in short, if you were 
not convinced of the contrary, 
why not call another county meet- 
ing, as was so well put home to 
the House of Commons, 
Janes and Col. Joun- 


you, in 
by Mr. 
STONE ! 

However, if Mr. Gurney were 
a spectator, did he perceive 
nothing in my hand when the 
votings were taking place! His 
eye-sight must have been very 
deficient, if he did not see a piece 
of paper, measuring as nearly as 
could be two feet square, twisted a 
little, at one corner and held up 
by me in the shape of a flag, as & 
signal for raising the hands in 
support of it. This was a copy of 
the petition, the other copy beiag 


in the hands of the sheriff. The 


was to take place for the, petition; 
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for I had, by signs, explained that 
before. When, therefore, Mr. 
Gurxey’s “ friend” held up both 
his hands, was it in consequence 
of seeing my signal to vote? Did 
his “ principle of mistake” mis- 
lead him so far as to hold up both 
his hands because I held up mine? 
For, observe, the ‘‘ friend"’ must 
have seenme. I was aloft. I was 
upon the hustings. I stood on the 
front edge of the hustings. Every 
thing about me was much too con- 
spicuous not to be seen. Therefore, 
the “ friend” must have been a 
droll fellow, indeed, to hold up 
both his hands by mistake; and 
to do it a second time, too. 

We will dismiss this point, then ; 
for, after the statement of these 
circumstances, nobody will be- 
lieve that there was a mistake in 
the voting; and well you know 
that there was not, or else you 
would have called another county 
mecting long and long ago. It 
cant ot be: denied, then, that there 
was a majority of the meeting for 
the petition. The vote was near- 
ly unanimous; but it is not neces- 
sary to insist upon that. You 
yourself must acknowledge; and, 
indeed, you do not deny, that 
there was a majority for.the peti- 
tion. You must acknowledge that, 
or else you charge the sheriff with 
falsehood ; - and assuredly, the 





sheriff was not partial to mie. 
We come back, then, to the old 
point, and I ask, how, upon your 
own showing, any thing can be 
more humiliating to you? Humi- 
liating, you might have deemed it 
if this most respectable meeting, 
after having both the documents, 
had preferred mine to yours ; but 
how much more humiliating that 
this body of your own constituents, 
should prefer mine to yours, hay- 
ing heard yours and not having 
heard mine! You may assert, 
Sir, as long as you please, that 
this is not the petition of the 
county, merely because all the 
persons present did not hear it 
distinctly read; but, as I have ob- 
served once before, until you can 
declare that you hear read those 
bills, which become laws; until 
you will declare, that you do not 
give your assent to any of these, 
until you hear them read, your 
cavilling on the score of the read- 
ing of the Norfolk petition will 
not be worth one single straw. 
The case is simply this: there 
were hired ruffians, to preventme 
from being heard, and to: suffer 
you to be heard: these ruffians 
succeeded in this: Your document 
rally heard : the meeting saw it : 
‘dence in my judgment than: in 
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yours: it, therefore, voted for the 
petition that I had the honour to 
present; and you may rail on 
till you are actually destitute of 
breath, before you will make one 
single sensible man in England 
believe, that this petition did not 
speak the sense of the county. 
However, if there were still any 
room for doubt upon the subject, 
could that doubt remain, after 
looking at the hole-and-corner 
meetings. Exceedingly well has 
the Arcupgacon and the High 
Sheriff stated this part of the 
subject. They have both pub- 
licly declared, that it is in vain to 
deny that the petition spoke the 
sense of the county, unless you 
can set it aside, by another county 
How strong are the 
motives on your part for the cal- 
ling of such meeting, if you had 
any hope of success. Every thing 
proves how deeply you have been 
mortified. Your behaviour clearly 
demonstrates that your chagrin is 
almost beyond bounds. You have 
been unable to restrain yourseif 
from showing this upon all occa- 
sions, from the day of the meeting 
to the day of your presenting the 
petition. How anxiously you must 
desire, therefore, to put me down; 
to retrieve yourself in the eyes 
of the county ; and, at the same 
time, to get rid of that annoyance 


meeting. 
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that I may give you hereafter; 
how anxious you must be to do- 
this,every man must be convinced. 
If you call the county meeting, 
go to it I must, or, by etaying 
away, acknowledge my defeat. 
In short, I must go to it, and that 
you know. What so pleasing to 
you, then, as to see me defeated 
upon that same spot where I stood 
before? The temptation is too 
strong to be resisted by mortal 
mould. If I could get a county 
meeting as easily as you can, how 
quickly I would have one, and set 
this question at rest in a minute. 
What is the conclusion, then ! 
Why do you not call a county 
meeting; because you think I 
shall not go to it, perhaps! Oh, 
no! it is because you are sure, or, 
at least, because you are thorough- 
ly persuaded that the decision on 
any question where you and | 
took opposite sides, would be muclt 
about what it was before; and 
that, in short, your humiiiation 
and mortification would only be 
greater and more notorious than 
they now.are; but, do you think, 
Sir, that your personal rudeness 
to me will tend to promote your 
convenience? I do not; but that 
is a thing to be talked of hereafter. 
I thought that the ill-blood would 
have been dissipated by means of 
the hole-and-corner meetings. 1 
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find I was deceived ; and I assure 
you that it is a matter by no 
mears calculated to break my 
heart. All that I am anxious about 
js, that it should be clearly under- 
stood, that you have been the 
aggressor all through. 

In this parliamentary speech, 
you are represented as having 
said, that I had no connexion 
with the county of Norfolk ; that 
[had no property in it, and that 
I was the greatest enemy of all 
rational Reform. Here are three 
allegations; I will take the last, 
first and the first last. As to being 
an enemy of rational Reform, in 
order to come to any conclusion 
upon that point, we must first as- 
certain what you and your friend 
Michael Angelo may happen to 
mean by rational. I do not like 
qualifications, where they can be 
dispensed with. I do not like 
qualifications in a case like this, 
above all others. If you had said 
that I was the greatest enemy of 
measures that would put an end 
to seat selling; that will enable 
the people to choose men of sense 
in place of great chuckle-headed 
fools, such as they choose in some 
foreign countries-that I have read 
of; if you had said this, I should 
have understood what you meant, 
and should simply have had to ob- 
serve, that you and your friend 





Parliament. 





| 


Michael Angelo were wrong. But 
your talking about rational Re- 
form makes me hesitate ; for you 
may mean, by rational Reform, 
such a Reform as would be pretty 
sure to keep you and Michael 
Angelo in the House; and of such 
a Keform I certainly am an ene- 
my; and am nota little proud of 
being thought its greatest enemy. 
My taste may be bad taste; but, 
after having for twenty - years, 
been a pretty attentive observer 
of your conduct, and of that of 
Michael Angelo, I must confess 
that I wish for no Reform that 
will not give us, as law-makers, 
men of a different description. I 
have nothing to say against the 
character of either of you. My 
objection to you is, that I do not 
discover in you those qualities, 
which, according to my opinion, 
are requisite in makers of the 
laws. FIFTY YEARS, I think 
it is, or thereabouts, that you have 
been a Member of Parliament. 
Upwards of twenty years, I have 
had a pretty accurate knowledge 
of what that Parliament has been 
doing. To you, I cannot trace 
one single good thing that has 
happened to the country, through 
the means of laws, passed by the 


lieve, that I could be in that Par- 


liament JSifty days without pro- | 


Does any man be- 
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ducing more effect upon the affairs 
of the country than you have pro- 
duced in the fifty years? There 
is not a man, that has heard of us 
both, who would not answer in 
the negative. 

Does it become you, then, to 
talk of the proper'y that you say 
I have not in Norfolk? Is it here 
a question of property? I say, 
as I said in the Statesman, the 
other day, that I sincerely believe, 
and solemnly declare that belief, 
that J have as much property in 
the coun'y of Norfolk as you have. 
This is my belief, which I offer 
you in exchange for the belief 
which you said you entertained 
with regard to my property in 
Norfolk. Call another county 
meeting; and then you can, un- 
less I can prove myself to be a 
freeholder of the county, send me 
to gaol for a twelvemonth. Call, 
therefore, another county meet- 
ing; that will put every thing to 
the test. But, in the meanwhile, 
what has property, again I say, 
to. do with this question * 

The next assertion’is that I had 
uo connexion with the county. 
My connexion with the county is, 
in my opinion, much. more inti- 
mate, and of much greater im- 
portance to the county, than your 
connexion with it, I might stop. 
here to point out how anxious you 





Te Mx. 
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seem to find out the means of 
degrading yourself. You do not 
perceive what you are doing, in- 
deed. Your kind intention is to 
degrade me ; but you forget that, 
in saying that | am a person of no 
property, no connexion with the 
county ; that I am a mere nothing 
at all; you do not seem to perceive 
what a pull this gives you down- 
wards, when you are compelled 
to acknowledge, that the county 
preferred; or, at least, that a 
most respectable body of your 
constituents, preferred my petition 
to yours, though they heard yours 
read and had not heard mine; 
and though you besought them 
not to take mine, while I suffered 
yours to take its chance. Itis 
strange taste that can urge a man 
on thus to pull himself down, and, 
at the same time, dream that he is 
pulling down another. 

Bot, as.to the “ conne ton with 
the county,” what do you call 
connexion’ Is it in the money 
way? Any third part Quaker, 
third Jew, and third Devil, whe 
makes and emits paper-money, is 
more closely connected with the 
county than you are. If you mean 
in matters of blood-kin, to be sure 
I have no cousins in Norfolk ; but, 


then, .any labourer or footman, 
who has more :cousins:than you'™™ 
Norfolk, is more connected, in this 
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way, with the county than you are 
You said, for what reason I can- 
not guess, that no man had done 
more than you for the soil. In 
what way? May it not be said, 
with full as much truth, that the 
soil has done more for no man than 
it has for you? Noman has done 
more in the way of raising rents, 
nor less in the way of lowering 
them. If you mean, that you have 
taught farniing, I could easily 
show, that your teachings have 
been productive of infinite mis- 
chief, though, I allow, without your 
intending it. I know of no public 
thing, in which you have acted an 
eminent part, except the Corn 
Bill, that most mischievous of all 
things that ever was done, even 
by you and your like. What sort 
of “ connexion” is this, then, for 
aman to boast of? It is true, 
that you are a member for the 
county ; but that is a sort of con- 
nexion which only fwo men can 
have, 

Now, on the other hand, what 
is my connexion with the county ¢ 
Is not every man who reads the 
Register more intimately con- 
nected with me than with you, un- 
less he have some personal inter- 
course with you? Very few, com- 
paratively speaking, can have that 
Sort of connexion with you.. ‘The 
man who reads weekly, has # con- 
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nexion with the writer somewhat 
like that which the scholar has 
with the master. And, have not 
I, then, more connexion with 
every part of the kingdom than 
you have with Norfolk alone? 
You have so long been puffed and 
flattered, the lovers of good eating 
and good drinking and of silly 
speech-making, have so long been 
daubing you over with flattery, 
that you, at last, think yourseif 
a great man. Pray, be assured, 
that the better part of your merits 
were found in the dishes and bot- 
tles at your sheep-shearings ; and 
that, as these are now no more, 
you need not be surprised, if your 
flatterers discover, that the virtue 
has gone out of you. 

I have, Sir, bestowed a great 
deal more time upon ‘you than 
you merit. You have become 
conspicucus by your folly at the 
hole-and-corner meetings, much 
more than by any other acts of 
your life. Great mischief have 
you assisted to do to the land- 
lords and farmers ; and this, too, 
in order to gratify your own spite 
against me. Never can the land: 
be relieved, except by the means 
that I have suggested; and you 
have set your face against those 


means, mere/y because they were 


folly! | Why, then, pI aay, 
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that the land, if the other land- 
lords be like you, shall not be re- 
lieved: for, resolved 1 am, that 
the measures suggested by me 
shall never be adopted without 
ny claiming them. A wise land- 
lord, instead of echoing the slan- 
ders which the jews and jobbers’ 
press was heaping upon me, 
would have done all in his power 
to uphold me against that infamous 
press. Mine was the only efficient 


Set 


pen in England, with the excep- 
tion of that of Mr. Arrwoop, 
which had dared to move in de- 
fence of the land and the labour; 
and, you must needs do your ut- 
most to destroy the effect of my 
efforts. You knew well the envy, 
the malice, the base personal and 
private motives that were setting 
the stock-jobbing press in motion ; 
and, in the indulgence of your 
own spite (and spite for nothing, 
too,) you seconded that press, join- 
ed the fire-shovel hats and second- 
ed that press, though its success 
must necessarily and manifestly 
lead to the total ruin of the pre- 
sent race of farmérs and land- 
lords : aye, big as some of those 
landlords may be. 

You set the example, too, to 
the Jolterheads in Herefordshire, 
They followed you, full cry, in 
joining the stock-jobbing press 
against me. They, like you; 
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made an attempt at a distinction : 
they wanted the debt reduced, 
but, they wanted to disclaim me. 
Ah! that would not do! It was 
like professing Christianity and 


disclaiming Saint Paul. The 
stock-jobbing press attacked the 
doctrine principally on account of 
the apostle ; and, therefore, the 
Jolterheads, in disclaiming the 
apostle, did, as to all practical 
purposes, attack the doctrine, 
though by that alone their estates 
could be saved. They imagined, 
that they could disclaim me, and, 
at the same time, enforce my 
principles. Sad mistake of the 
Jolterheads! The question, the 
short question with the nation at 
large was this: ‘ was the decision 
FOR COBBETT, or AGAINST 
HIM?!” My name was ider- 
tified with reduction of debt and 
an adjustment of contracts ; and, 
it was not for such men as you, 
Lord Suffield and Smythies, to 
make the nation believe, that the 
thing I recommended was no! good, 
and that I ought to be abused. In 
spite of all the miserable attempts 
at making distinctions, the effect 
of your attacks on me was (0 
prevent measures of relief fror- 
being adopted. 

And, who are the sufferers ? 
Precisely those who. ought to suf- 
fer will be the sufferers in the end. 
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The farmers, to be sure, suffer 
now; but, on the landlords the 
suffering must fall at last ; unless, 
indeed, the beautiful white frosts 
that we have every morning, and 
the backward harvest that we may 
expect, should save the landlords 
by putting an end to ‘ over-pro- 
duction.” This suffering will be 
richly merited. It would have 
been prevented, if, instead of 
abuse from the landlords, I had, 
not had their support, for I want- 
ed none, but if I had had their 
silence. If they had held their 
tongues. But, the stock-jobbing 
press appealed to. their stupid 
pride and set their abusive tongues 
in motion, 

Then the stock-jobbing press 
was in its glory! It had got lords 
and big ’squires to join in its foul- 
mouthed ery against ‘* Cobbett ;” 
but those lords and big  ’squires 
did not reflect, that, in crying 
against . “* Cobbett,” they cried 
against all effectual relief. They, 
for the sake of representing me as 
< rogue, sanctioned the assertion 
of the stock-jobbing press, that it 
was roguish to propose to lower 
the debt or to adjust contracts ; 
and thus, by indulging their stupid 
pride and groundless spite; they 
destroyed, as far as they could 
destroy, the efforts that I had 
made in their favour. 
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Their baseness was not the 
less conspicuous for their silence 
with regard to others. They never 
abused any body else, though 
the same doctrine was held by 
many others. Nay, they held the 
doctrine themselves; but, as the 
malignant and lying fool, Suy- 
rHizs, said at Hererorp, they 
would not let the doctrine pass if 
it came from me! They soon 
found, however, that the nation 
did not understand this distinction, 
and that it looked upon the con- 
demnation of the apostle to be a 
condemnation of the doctrine, 
The public said to you and Smy- 
thies, and all such people: “ Oh, 
“no! you shall not separate the 
‘¢ doctrine from the preacher. If 
“ you will insist, that the doctrine 
“is roguish, when it comes from 
* Cobbett, it shall be roguish 
“ when it comes from you.” 

Thus have you done your best 
to prevent effectual relief; and, 
in all buman_ probability, the 
thing will now go on, until every 
acre be transferred, except the 
owner be a tax-eater. And, will 
you injure me? Not at all, I am 
one of those, who need care 
nothing about the matter. What- 
ever I do care must be for others, 
and not for myself. If you want an 
object of abuse, quit me, then, and 





go to Earl Stanhope. 1 insert his 
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speech, which I have got for the 


very purpose. Answer him ; abuse 


him ; revile him; call him revo- 
lutionist, and all sorts of names. 
Put your pen to paper; call Par- 
son Glover to your assistance ; 
and let the nation see what you 
can say to Lord Stanhope. You 
certainly have done all that a man 
like you can do fo prevent a 
timely measure of adjustment. 
You have assisted to raise a cry 
against it in raising a cry aqainst 
me. To this you have been sti- 
mulated by the most despicable 
of motives ; and, I am quite satis- 
fied, that that pride, which has 
goaded you on in this enterprise, 
is destined to experience a furious 


fall. Of this I am certain, that 


you can obtain no relief, except 
through the means recommended 
by me ; so that, there is this mor 
tification in store for you, salva- 
tion by following my prescription, 
or destruction by rejecting it. 

In conclusion, let me advise 
you to read Lord Stanhope’s 
Speech; and, then, when you 
have leisure, either attack it, or 
tell the world why you do not. 


Wa. COBBETT. 





Substance of the Speech of Earl 
Stanhope, in the House of 
Lords, February 4th, 1823, 


on moving an Amendment ‘to 
the Address. 


—- 


My Lorps, 

I am aware that on occasions 
like the ent, unanimity is ge- 
nerally thought to be desirable ; 
but there are circumstances in 
which all such considerations 
must give way, and in which it is 
consistent neither with your dig: 
nity nor your duty that your 
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Address should be nothing more 
than a servile echo of the Speech. 
If ever those circumstances exist- 
ed, it is at the present moment, 
when the distress which afflicts 
the nation is universal and unex- 
ampled; when the necessity of 
administering relief is most ur- 
geht, and when that reliet cannot 
be delayed without danger, nay, 
without destruction to the coun- 
try. This is the third Session of 
Parliament which has been open- 
ed by a Speech from tne Throne 
acknowledging and lamenting the 
existence of distress; and this is 
also the third Session in which 
you have been invited by the 
Mover of the Address, to express 
in your Answer nothing more than 
general and unavailing regret. 
The Address which has been 
moved gives no pledge for an in- 
quiry, and no expectation of re- 
lief, and it is upon this ground 
that I intend to propose to your 
Lordships an Amendment. If, 
according to the theory of the 
Noble Earl who is at the head of 
the Treasury, we have been cui sed 
with too much plenty, if we have 
been afflicted with too much 
abundance, perhaps the only re- 
medy that could be found under 
such an unusual, nay, such an un- 
heard of calamity, would be, to 
alopt the recommendation which 
has been so kindly and liberally 
offered by some ns who are 
connected with Administration, 
and which has, I am.sorry to s#y, 
been repeated in other quarters, 
and to discontinue the cultivation 
of those lands which are of infertor 
quality. 1 have.no doubt that 
such advice would be very cage 
fully received in the Count 
Norfolk, and in several others 
which consist exclusively of la 
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af that description. The inha- 


bitants of those extensive and po- 
pulous districts would learn with 
great satisfaction that they would 
in future be relieved from the 
labour of cultivating the land, 
and would continue during the 
remainder of their lives, to be 

nsioners upon the poor rates. 
Really, My Lords, without intend- 
ing to pay any compliment to that 
Noble Earl, I must, however, say, 
that I think too favourably of his 
understanding, to suppose that he 
is serious in maintaining such a 
doctrine ; and { am ready to 
believe, notwithstanding the gra- 
vity with which he generally de- 
livers his opinions, that he meant 
nothing more than to make a sort 
of experiment on the credulity of 
your Lordships, or what is vu!- 
garly termed a “hoax.” But if 
the Noble Earl is serious, I would 
ask, whether it is possible for the 
ingenuity of man to devise a 
severer satire upon his own admi- 
nistration ? What! My Lords, is 
such the state to which his course 
of policy has reduced this once} 
happy and prosperous, but now 
miserable and mis-governed coun- 
try? Is such the glory of his 
administration * Are such the 
achievements of which be can 
boast, that he has perverted even 
the course of nature itself, and’ 
Converted into a calamity and a 
curse that bounty of Providence 
which formerly was hailed as a 
blessing? Can the Noble Earl 
Slate in what. period’ of history, 
ancient or modern, any mention 
was made, ‘or any hint: was: 
siven, that abundance had been 
Productive, I will not say of dis- 
tress, but even of injury or in- 
Convenience ¢ That t har- 


‘ests tend to lower prices is, in-} 
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deed obvious ; but far from being 
the cause of distress, it was always 
found that the deficiency of the 
price was compensated or more 
than compensated by the increase 
of the consumption. If the Noble 
Earl will refer to the evidence 
before the Agricultural Commit- 
tee, he will find that many wit- 
nesses denied the existence of 
such abundence as he has repre- 
sented ;- and that they considered 
abundance to be beneficial to those 
who cultivate, as it undoubtedly 
must be to those who consume, 
One of these witnesses, Mr. Ive- 
son, who is a land agent, and a 
receiver of rents in many coun- 
ties, says, very truly, “I cannot 
‘“‘ conceive abundance to be inju- 
“‘ rious to any body ;” and such 
was the opinion entertained by all 
mankind till these new fangled 
doctrines were first promulgated. 
Does the Noble Ear! suppose that 
any favourable seasons or abund- 
ant harvests could, by possibility, 
have had the effect of lowering 
the price of corn fifty per cent 
in three years? Even if such 
could have been the case, would 
it also erie reacree in the same 
proportion, ice of cattle and 
of. other nevivatbairal produce t 
The argument does not, however, 
stop here; for, on referring to a. 
document which comes from the 
town of which the Noble Ear] 
bears the name, and is entitled 
“The Liverpool Price Currents,” 
it is found, that in the same pe- 
riod of three 5, | 
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above thirty-seven per cent; while 
Sugar has fallen thirty-one per 
cent, and Rum fifty per cent. 
Your Lordships see, that while the 
ng of Agricultural Produce 
ave fallen fifty per cent, the 
prices of several articles of Com- 
merce have fallen above thirty- 
five per cent; and a similar de- 
pression is represented to have 
taken place in articles of Manu- 
facture. What, therefore, is the 
cause that all those articles have 
so much fallen in price, some of 
them being the sendin and some 
the manufactures of this country, 
and some being imported from 
abroad? It cannot be cohtended 
that all those articles have been 
produced at a smaller cost, or that 
upon all those articles there has 
been either an increased supply, 
or a diminished consumption ; and, 
as the fall of prices does not pro- 
ceed from those causes, it is, | 
maintain, a conclusive logical ar- 
gument, that it must proceed from 
e only remaining cause, that is, 
from an alteration in the value of 
the money in which those articles 
are bought and sold. That such 
is and must be the case is proved 
also by the utter futility of all the 
other causes which have been 
alleged. Of one of those causes, 
that is, of excessive production, I 
have already spoken ; and I need 
say nothing about another of 
those causes, that is, of excessive 
importation, because the Noble 


Earl bas avowed his conviction, 


that it was not the cause of the 
present distress, As for another 
of those causes, [ mean the tran- 
sition from war to peace, it seems 
to be forgotten that peace was not 
recently concluded ; that we have 
been for above seven years in the 
enjoyment of that blessing, and 


that this country did, in the year 
1818, exhibit symptoms of reviv- 
ing prosperity, not indeed of such 
prosperity as existed -in the year 
1792, but of such a degree of pros- 
perity as could have been experien- 
ced after a war of such extraordi- 
nary duration and of such excessive 
expense. That the present unex- 
ampled distress is the effect of the 
alteration of the currency, may 
be proved by the same clear and 
demonstrative evidence as a ma- 
thematical proposition ; and your 
Lordships will perceive, by the 
facts which are stated in the ad- 
mirable Pamphlet that has been 
recently published by Mr. West- 
ern, that while Agricultural Pro- 
duce has fallen in price fifty per 
cent., and articles of Commerce 
and Manufactures above thirty- 
five per cent, there has been, upon 
the average of all of them, a de- 
pression of above forty per cent. 
This shows to what amount the 
currency was depreciated in 1819; 
but I am ready to argue the ques- 
tion upon the assumption, which 
however I do not admit, that no 
depreciation existed, and I should 
arrive exactly at the same con- 
clusion. It was represented. in 
some quarters, when the Bullion 
Question was first considered by 
a Committee, that Bank Notes 
were not depreciated, but that 
Geld had risen in value in conse- 
quence of an. extraordinary de- 
mand ; and it is stated by Mr. 
Jacob, who was examined before 
the Agricultural Committee, that 
the supply of gold from the Spa- 
nish mines was, during the ten 
years which elapsed from 1811 t 
1821, only one-third of what it had 
been in the ten years preceding. 
But if no depreciation ’of papet 
had existed, it is, however, equal- 
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ly true, that the contraction of 
the currency, which was requi- 
site to render it convertible into 
gold, has been the cause of that 
most extraordinary fall of prices 
which we now witness. It was, I 
know, said by one of the wit- 
nesses before the Secret Commit- 
tee, by Mr. Ricardo, that the 
depreciation of the currency was 
only four and a half per cent., 
and that the fall of prices would 
not exceed five per cent., and he 
endeavoured to prove the proposi- 
tion, by comparing the Mint price 
of gold with that which he called 
the market price of that period. 
The argument was most fallaci- 
ous, and has been falsified by the 
event. Your Lordships will re- 
collect, that in 1819, there was no 
demand whatever for gold, neither 
for Foreign subsidies nor for the 
supply of armies on the Conti- 
nent, both of which had required 
enormous remittances during the 
late war; and that there was no 
demand for it in Foreign trade, as 
the Exchanges were generally, 


and almost constantly in favour of 


this country; and there was, in 
fact, very little, if any, demand 
for it, except by jewellers and 
goldsmiths. In considering the 
market price of gold as compared 
with the Mint price, the question 
is not, what is the price which is 
paid for that inconsiderable quan- 
uty which is required by an insig- 
nificant demand, but what is the 
price which would be paid for an 
indefinite quantity, and for such a 
demand as the coinage would 
occasion? Upon this point, I 
have very recently conversed with 
a Bank Director, of whom I asked 
this question :—Supposing that 
Government had enquired of the 
Bank of England, in 1819, at 








what price it would have agreed 
to furnish any quantity of gold 
that might have been wanted ; 
would you, the Bank Directors, 
have named 4/. 2s. per ounce, 
which was then said to be the 
market price? His answer was, 
‘* Undoubtedly we should have 
named a much higher price.” 
Upon the erroneous principle of 
Mr. Ricardo, that measure was. 
adopted wkich is known by the: 
name of Mr. Peel’s Bill, and for 
which no petition was presented 
from any part of the population. 
Some reasons have since been 
discovered for the measure, which 
were not stated at the time, and 


which appear to be after thoughts. 


It is now represented, that the 
measure was adopted for the reliet 
of the suffering manufactures, 
No person felt more sincerely 
than myself for the distress under 
which the manufacturers then la- 
boured ; and with a view of pro- 
curing for them relief, I submitted 
to this House a Motion for the 
appointment of a Committee to 


consider the means of providing. 


them with employment. Your 
Lordships know that it was the 
want of employment, and not the 
dearness of provisions, which was 
then the cause of their dis- 
tress ; but when, as might natu- 
rally be expected, they became 
discontented, and were clamorous 
in their complaints, Parliament 
passed Six Acts of coercion and 
réstraint. I have the happiness 
and honour of never having voted 
for those Acts, one of which 
abridged in a manner which EF 
most strongly reprobate the an- 
cient, constitutional, and invalu- 
able right of holding popular 
assemblies.’ I deny that the dis-. 
tress of the manufacturers at that, 
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period proceeded from a high 
price of provisions; and I deny 
that the object of Mr. Peel’s Bill 
was stated to be that of lowering 
their price. I deny also, that any 
practical relief could have been 
experienced, if the prices of pro- 
visions had been reduced only 
five per cent., according to the 
expectation which some persons 
then entertained ; that is, if the 
price of a quartern loaf, for ex- 
ample, had been reduced from 
tenpence to ninepence halfpenny. 
if it had been stated, that the 
object of Mr. Peel’s Bill was to 
lower the price of provisions fifty 
per cent., as we have found to be 
the case, I do not believe that it 
would have received such support 
as would have enabled it to pass 
into a law. The reasons which 
were then alleged for it, were 
the importance of establishing what 
was called a “ wholesome cur- 
rency ;” of reverting to the “ an- 
cient standard ;” and ‘the other 
general arguments which we re- 
member to have heard. Although 
the measure was pregnant with 
the most portentons consequences, 
and has been productive of the 
most calamitous effects, the en- 
uiry seemed to have been con- 
ducied without a due considera- 
tion of that which was the essence 
of the question, of its operation 
upon the internal condition of the 
country. The principle of that 
measure, the object which it had 
in view, and the effect which it 
was intended to produce were to 
diminish the quantity of the cir- 
culating medium, and thereby to 
increase its value. Such being 
‘the case, it followed as a neces- 
sary inference, that in justice to 
all parties, the amount of pay-| 
ments ought to have boon dia. 
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nished in the same proportion as 
the value of the currency had 
heen increased. It has been 
found that heavy payments are, 
in private transactions, incompa- 
tible with low prices; and it will, 
I believe, be found by Govern- 
ment, that such prices are equally 
incompatible with high taxes. 
i am represented to have said, 
that low prices were advantageous 
only to Jews and Jobbers. Hea- 
ven forbid that I should ever have 
entertained or expressed such a 
preposterous doctrine. I said no 
such thing, I said that Jews and 
Jobbers alone were prosperous 
at the present moment, and that 
the assertion of the country being 
in a state of general prosperity, 
was an unparalleled absurdity, 
which was worthy only of the 
Jews and Jobbers from whom it 
proceeded. Far from wishing tor 
high prices, I wish that prices 
should continue to be low; but I 
wish also that taxes and all other 
payments should be proportion- 
ably low. Whence does it arise 
that low prices are ruinous and 
destructive now, when they were 
accompanied with-great and gene- 
ral prosperity thirty years ago; 
or in the still more. auspicious 
period of a century ago! No 
other reason can be assigned than 
the difference which ‘exists in the 
amount of taxation, and in the 
private contracts that were formed 
in a depreciated, or atleast, ma 
very different currency. he 
landlords have been falsely re- 
presented as wishing for high 
rents, though they would gladly 
agree to be restored to the mode- 
rate rents which they received 
in 1792, provided that they coul 

be replaced in the same situation 
with regard to the taxes and 
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other payments, to which they 
were then subject. In some cases, 
no rent whatever is now received 
from land; and in other cases, 
the monstrous spectacle has been 
exhibited, of rent being paid by 
the landlord to the tenant. I am 
informed by authority on which I 
ean rely, that cases are known in 
Essex, that landlords have paid 
hall-a-crown per acre to the te- 
nants to induce them to continue 
the cultivation of the soil. This 
is an undeniable proof, that in 
some cases the whole produce of 
the land, after paying the ex- 
amg of cultivation, is consumed 
»y taxation; and I consider as 
taxes, the Poor’s Rates and other 
local assessments, which fall ex- 
clusively and most unjustly on 
the Agricultural Interest. 

If we contemplate the effects 
which the change of currency has 
produced upon taxation, we find 
that the public annuitants now 
receive twice as much in the pro- 
duce of the earth as they did in 
1819, and nearly twice as much 
as they then did in other com- 
modities. Is not this to be 
considered as a most nefarious 
fraud that has been practised 
on the nation, and as an act of 
public robbery? | We hear much 
about public faith, but it did not, 
and could not pledge the nation 
to pay the public creditors twice 
as much as they ought to receive, 
and as they did receive three 
years ago. The reduction of the 
Dividends, which is imperiously 
required by the safety of the 
Country, is strictly conformable 
to justice, in consequence of the 
alteration of the currency in 
which they are paid. 1 wish that 
the question between the nation 





and its creditors could be argued | 







































as one between two private indi- 
viduals, before my Noble and 
Learned Friend upon the wool- 


sack, whom I venerate as a most , 


wise and learned, as well as a 
most honest and upright magis- 
trate. His virtues and talents 
render him an ornament to this 
House and to the country, and 
even to the age in which we live. 
Though he is inclined from those 
conscientious feelings, which are 
so honourable to him, to pause, 
and hesitate, and doubt, { am 
convinced that upon such a ques- 
tion, he would have no hesitation 
or doubt whatever, and that he 
would decide upon the principles 
of equity, that if you increase by 
a legislative measure the value 
of the currency, you ought in the 
same proportion, to diminish the 
amount of the payments, whether 
they are public or private. If 
Ministers will not, however dimi- 
nish, and to a very considerable 
extent, the amount of taxes, it is 
to be expected that the taxes 
will reduce themselves; for the 
period may not be far distant, 
when the Noble Earl at the head 
of the Treasury, may be obliged 
to provide warehouses and maga- 
zines to lodge the corn and cattle, 
and implements of husbandry, 
which he may wrest by distress, 
from an impoverished or ruined 
tenantry. Itis my firm convic- 
tion, that if the present System 
should be long continued, a na- 


tional bankruptcy may be antici- | 


ted, and 1 would entreat your 
rdships to cast your eyes upon 
that abyss of ruin which is now 
opening heneath your feet. From 
that ruin vou have no retreat, bat 
by one or the other of these two al- 
ternatives; that of extending the 
circulation or of reducing taxes 
K2 
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and other payments, in the same 
proportion’ as the value of the 
currency has been increased. If 
we consider the effect which the 
change of the currency has pro- 
duced upon private contracts, we 
must recollect that those contracts 
were formed during nearly a 
quarter of a century, in a cur- 
rency of a very different value 
and description, and upon the 
declaration which I find recorded 
on the Journals of the House of 
Commons, that a Pound Note 
and a Shilling were equivaleut in 
ublic estimation to a Guinea, 
although it was known that gui- 
neas were sold for twenty-eight 
shillings each. The alteration of 
the currency has had the opera- 
tion in private contracts, of con- 
ferring upon one party an advan- 
tage. which he is not entitled to 
receive, while it imposes upon the 
other: a burden which he did not 
stipulate to bear. The effect has, 
in some cases, amounted to no- 
thing less than a total confiscation 
of the property, and many in- 
stances might be adduced of the 
most melancholy and _ afflicting 
nature, of individuals who have 
been ruined by the operation of 
this measure. This indeed has 
been said to be only a “ transfer 
of property.” The complaint, 
however, is in some cases, not 
that there is a “ transfer,” but a 
destruction of property ; and the 
land which is wholly unprofitable, 
and yields no rent, will not be- 
come of greater value by being 
transferred to some monied man, 
who may purchase it on specula- 
tion, or as an investment, which 
though it is not at present lucra- 
tive, may be ultimately secure. 
What is a highway robbery buta 
forcible transfer of property ? 


And of what nature are the trans- 
fers to which I allude? I am 
filled with horror and indignation, 
when I hear called by the mild 
and gentle phrase of a “ transfer 
of property,” an act of gigantic 
injustice, and the most system- 
atic spoilation which ever yet dis- 
graced a Government or deso- 
lated a country. It has been de- 
scribed as a general confiscation 
of the property of debtors for the 
profit of their creditors. And 
here i must beg to submit to your 
Lordships a question which is most. 
interesting and most important, 
and which deserves your most se~ 
rious consideration. I know that 
Parliament is invested with great 
and extensive powers, which it 
holds for the benefit of the people, 
from whom they were originally 
derived, and which it ought to 
exercise only for the furtherance 
of that! object. I would ask 
whether any Parliament, however 
constituted, even with that perfect 
system of representation which 
does not now exist, can have the 
right to plunder one portion of the 
community for the profit of the 
other? If it has not that right, 
and if it should assume and exet- 
cise a_power which does not law- 
fully belong to it, 1 would then 
ask your Lordships, what are the 
rights which in such a case would 
belong to an oppressed and in- 
jured people? To prevent such 
injustice, to avert those calamities, 
which, if continued, may termi- 
nate in convulsion, this House has 
the remedy in its own hands. va 
it act upon true conten 
principles, and according to te 
ractices of anne in y he 
using any supplies until tte 
itt Fm are sedrenel, whic j 
are now become intolerable, a0 
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which would have appeared in- 
credible to our ancestors, as they 
will, 1 trust, appear also to our 
descendants. ‘The argument in 
favour of Parliamentary Reform, 
has become unanswerable, and 
may prove to be irresistible. To 
Parliamentary Reform, if con- 
ducted upon proper principles, I 
am a zealous friend, but the mode 
of executing that object is of not 
less importance than the object 
itself; and whiie on the one hand 
1] deprecate those inept and in- 
efficient plans of Reform which 
seem to have in view only the 
abolition of close erens! ] 
should, on the other hand, con- 
demi still more strongly that mis- 
chievous project of Universal 
Suffrage, which would give the 
whole weight to numbers, and 
would deprive property of its just 
and salutary influence, and even 
of its necessary protection. But, 
hay Lords, if the grievances which 
we now suffer should not be re- 
dressed, a convulsion may ensue, 
which may render it impracticable 
to effect a Reform of Parliament 
with due deliberation. What, if 
a hurricane should arise which 
might shake the empire to its 
basis, and endanger all the exist- 
ing establishments both in Church 
and State, a Reform of Parlia- 
ment might arrive too late. The 
constant object of my ‘zealous, 
but alas! ineffectual exertions, 
has been to secure the public 
tranquillity, to promote, and as far 
as possible, to perpetuate the pub- 
lic prosperity. If 1 were so selfish, 
which happily I am not, to wish 
that the separate interests of any 
class of the community should be 
pursued at the expense of the 
others, I would entreat Ministers 
to persevere in the course which 
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they have adopted, to shut their 
eyes and ears to the complaints 
of the people, and to continue the 
present currency, and all the taxes 
and payments which now exist; 
for I am thorougly convinced that 
the result would be to grant to the 
Agricultural Interests, a_ relief 
such as they never asked, such 
even as they never desired, by 
the total annihilation and extinction 
of the National Debt. We should 
not then hear of an ‘equitable 
adjustment” of the debt, and I 
approve of that phrase, but the 
consequences might be that no 
vestige of it would remain. Such 
may be the consequence if the 
evil is allowed to take its own 
course, and to work its own cure. 
It has been truly observed by a 
Noble Earl, whose absence I deep- 
ly regret, that ‘“* your Lordships 
‘* possess every quality which can 
‘‘command respect, and which 
‘ ought to secure independence.” 
In this great crisis of our fate, a 
dereliction of your duty would 
not be forgotten or forgiven by 
the people. You will immediately 
institute an inquiry into the cause 
and into the cure of the present 
grievances, unless you are dis- 
posed to carry sagan and 
beggary into every parish, and to 
extend, throughout the empire, 
distress, discontent, despair, and 
even disaffection. You will sup- 
port the motion which I shall pro- 
pose, if you are not willing to be 
driven from the mansions of your 
ancestors, where you have lived in 
splendour, diffusing comfort and 
happiness around you ; and if you 
are not prepared to become an 
assembly of noble and titled pau- 
pers, whose poverty and degra- 
dation would be the more galling 
as contrasted with the wealth 
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which you have enjoyed, and 
would be the more conspicuous as 
combined with the rank which 
you will still continue to possess. 
I call upon you by the duty which 
you owe to your country, by every 
tie the most sacred, and by every 
consideration the most solemn, to 
institute an immediate inquiry. 
Sach is the object of the proposed 
Amendment; and I feel so strong- 
ly the vital importance of the sub- 
ject, that I am determined to take 


the sense of the Elouse. | know 


not with how many nor with how 
few I may divide, but I should 
not be ashamed or afraid to divide 
alone. Unconnected as | am with 
any party, the observations which 
i- have made may have no other 
weight than that which they may 
receive from the integrity of my 
principles, from the independence 
of my conduct, and from my ar- 
dent zeal to promote the happiness 
and welfare and prosperity of my 
country. 

I move that the following words 
be inserted before the last para- 
graph of the Address : 

* That this House views with 
“the deepest regret and anxiety 
“the severe and unexampled dis- 
*“‘ tress which now afjiicts the 
*“ country, and will immediately 
** proceed to cxamine its nature 
** and its causes, the results that 
*“have arisen from altering the 
““walue of the currency, and the 
“means of administering speedy 
** and effectual relief.” 


— —— _— 





THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 
ad AND 
FARMER DELLER. 


Tar following is the Petition, 
which was omitted inthe last Re- 
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gister, because it had not then 

(when the Register. went t» press) 

been presented to the House. 

The Petition speaks a very plain 

language: nobody, that can read 

it, can misunderstand it. The 
case is.too plain to need comment. 

The facts were not contradicted, 

though the son of the Duke spoke 

in the debate. 

To the Honourable the Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tuin and Ireland in Parliament as- 
sembled. 

The Petition of Richard 
Deller, Farmer, of the parish 
of Easton, in the County of 
Hants, complaining of the con- 
duct of three Justices of the 
Peace, the Duke of Buneking- 
ham, the Reverend Robert 
Wright, and the Reverend 
Edmund Poulter. 

Most humbly sheweth, 

Tuart the farm occupied by your 
Petitioner in the parish aforesaid, 
is bounded in some parts by lands 
of the Duke of Buckingham ; and 
that the Game preserved by the 
Duke, does your Petitioner an in- 
jury yearly to the amount of from 
thirty to. sixty pounds. 

That on the 19th of February, 
and on the 6th of March last, your 
Petitioner was out on his farm 
with a party’ of his friends (to 
whom the greyhounds belonged) 
coursing hares, having full liberty 
from his own landlord to sport on 
the farm; that informations were 
laid against him by a game-keeper 
of the Duke of Buckingham ; that, 
as to the first day, your Petitioner 
proved the owner of the dogs to be 
qualified, and that, therefore, no 
penalty lay against him; that, as 
to the second day, your Petitioner 
was summoned to appear before a 
Justice of the Peace, and, to the 
great surprise’of your Petitioner, 
this Justice of the Peace was the 
Duke of Buckingham himself, who 
sammoned your Petitioner to ap- 
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pear before him, at his house at 
Avington in the said County. 

That thus, John Roberts, a 
vame-keeper, and the servant of 
the Duke, stood as informer, and 
George White, another game- 
keeper and servant to the Duke, 
stood as witness, and the Duke 
himself, the employer of that in- 
former, and of that witness, sat as 
Judge. 

That, your Petitioner thus ap- 
peared before this singular tribu- 
nal on the first day of the present 
month of April; that the day be- 
fore, a compromise was oliered to 
your Petitioner, in the. Duke’s 
name, by his steward; that this 
compromise was not accepted, be- 
cause the Duke would not agree 
to. pay for the damage that might 
be done to your Petitioner by his 
game, 

That, when your Petitioner 
went to answer the summons, he 
took a friend with him to be wit- 
ness of what might pass ; that the 
Duke would not permit this friend 
io enter the room until the said 
friend had declared, that he was 
neither barrister nor attorney ; 
that the Duke had with him an 
Attorney, named Woodham ; that 
your Petitioner wished his friend 
to write down an account of what 
passed; but, that the Duke for- 
bade him to do it. 

That your Petitioner could have 
brought witnesses to prove that he 
ought not to pay the penalty for 
which he was prosecuted; that he 
demanded to have such witnesses 
examined ; but that the Duke re- 
fused to suffer him to call such 
Witnesses, unless he would state 
beforehand what questions he 
meant to put to such witnesses ; 
that your Petitioner refused to do 
this ; and, that, therefore, the said 
witnesses were not called. 

That, upon your Petitioner’s en- 
tering the room where the Duke 
was sitting as Justice of the Peace, 
he was, before any proceedings 
had taken place, told by the said 
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Duke, that, if he uttered one im- 
pertinent word, there was a con- 
siable in the room to take him to 
‘* eaol or to the stocks.” 

That, thus, threatened in this 
manner at the outset, deprived 
of the evidence that he could 
have called if he had been free 
so to do, he was, by this said 
Duke, sitting as Justice of the 
Peace to decide on an informa- 
tion laid by his own servant, and 
that, too, after this Justice’s 
steward had offered a compromise 
to your Petitioner; thus, under 
these circumstances, was your 
Petitioner convicted in the pe- 
nalty of Five Pounds, for being in 
pursuit of hares on his own farm, 
on which these hares feed, and 
where they do him damage yearly 
to the amount of from thirty to 
sixty pounds; and this, too, while 
your Petitioner has to pay a part 
of those County-rates and those 
Poor-rates which are occasioned 
by the prosecutions and punish- 
ments for the preservation of 
game. 

That your humble Petitioner 
has heard much talk about the 
liberty and property of English- 
men; but that, to his plain under- 
standing, a state of slavery so 
complete as that in which he has 
the misfortune to live, cannot be 
found in any other country in the 
world; for, though the ingenuity 
and caprices of tyranny are in- 
finite, he believes, that in the ut- 
most wantonness of insolence, it 
never before compelled a man to 
pay rates for the preservation of 
animals that eat up his crops; to 
do this because those animals af- 
forded sport; and to submit to 
punishment for attempting to par- 
take in that sport. 

That, while your Petitioner was 
thus treated by a Duke Justice 
of the Peace, two Parson Justices 
treated him in the following man- 
ner: 

That, on the tenth of this in- 
stant month of April, a servant. of 
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the Duke of Buckingham, having 
three dogs with him, entered the 
land of your Petitioner; that your 
Petitioner demanded his name, 
which he refused to give, and re- 
fused to give any account of him- 
self whatever ; that your Petitioner 
told him, that; unless he told his 
name, he would take him before 
a Magistrate; that he still re- 
fused; that your Petitioner then 
took him by foree, and conducted 
him to the house of the Reverend 
Robert Wright, a Justice of the 
Peace, at Itchen Abbas, about two 
miles from the spot where the 
trespasser was seized; that the 
said Reverend Robert Wright re- 
fused to hear the complaint o£ your 
Petitioner, saying, that he would 
not hear it till the next day, and 
then at Winchester, where his 
clerk was; that your Petitioner 
went the next day to Winchester, 
and thatthen the Reverend Robert 
Wright still refused to hear your 
Petitioner, and to!d him ie must 
come to the Bench at Winchester 
the next day; that your Petitioner 
went to the Bench, where the 
Reverend Edmund Poulter pre- 
sided, and Mr. William Neville; 
that your Petitioner now found 
that he was to be treated as a 
criminal instead of as an injured 
party; that the servant of the 
Duke was permitted by those Jus- 
tices to swear an assault against 
your Petitioner, and your Peti- 
tioner Was actually bound over ac- 
cordingly ; that your Petitioner 
remonstrated against this, and ap- 
pealed to the Act of Parliament, 
passed in the first year of the pre- 
sent King’s reign, and being the 
56th chapter of that year; that 
your Petitioner showed the said 
Justices, that, agreeably to the third 
section of that Act, he was fally 
authorized to seize the said ser- 
Vant and tv take him before a 
Justice ; that, notwithstanding this, 
the said Justices compelled your 
Petitioner to enter into recogni- 
zances as aforesaid, on pain of 


ad 
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being sent to gaol; that your Peti- 
tioner demanded that his com- 
plaint against the Duke’s servant 
should be first heard, secing that 
he had been the first complainant, 
and had been compelled to go so 
many miles backwards and for- 
wards, and to lose so much time 
on the business; but that the said 
Justices persisted in refusing to 
kear the complaint of your Peti- 
tioner, until after they had heard 
the servant of the Duke and had 
compelled your Pctitioner to give 
bail. 

That, when this had been done, 
the said William Neville quitted 
the Bench, leaving the said Rev. 
Edmund Poulter, and the said 
Rev. Robert Wright onthe Bench; 
ihat your Petitioner then applisd 
to these two Justices for redress 
against the said servant of the 
Duke; that they heard his com- 
plaint; but that they refused to 
decide at that time, and put off 
your Petitioner again until the 
next Saturday; that your Peti- 
tioner, wearied with journeys on 
account of this business, and see- 
ing no hope of obtaining redress, 
resolved to appear before these 
Justices no more, and to lay a 
statement of his case before your 
Honourable House. 

Your Honourable House need 
not be reminded, that the Act, 


just mentioned, of the first year of 


the King, was passed expressly 
for the insuring of ** @ more sum- 
mory mode of repressing and ob- 
taining satisfaction for damages 
done to land,” &c. When, there- 
fore, your Honourable House shall 
have duly considered the conduct 
of the said Reverend Robert 
Wright and Edmund Poulter, the 
delays, the procrastinations, the 
trouble and expense of your Pe- 
titioner, and especially the binding 
of your Petitioner over for the as- 
sault, though the very oath on 
which that bail was demanded 
proved that your Petitioner had 
not been guilty of an assault, but 
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had acted in strict conformity to 
the law; when your Honourable 
House shall have duly considered 
these things, your Petitioner will 
not doubt of your disposition to 
cause justice to be done to him. 

Your Petitioner, pledging him- 

self to prove the above alleged 
facts at the bar of your Honour- 
able House, if you will be pleased 
to permit him so to do, most hum- 
bly prays, 

1. That you will be pleased to 
permit him to produce such 
proofs at your bar. 

2. That you will so alter the 
Game Laws, as to enable 


all occupiers of land to kill: 


any wild animals on the 
land they occupy ; that you 
will take out of this code 
the punishment of death 
and transportation; and 
that, at any rate, you will 
cause the expense of pu- 
nishing poachers, and of 
keeping their wives and 
children, to be borne exclu- 
sively by those who prose- 
cute them. 

3. That you will be pleased to 
pass a law, to prevent Mi- 
nisters of the Church of 
England from being Jus- 
tices of the Peace: and for 
preventing any Justices from 
acting as such under the 
Game Laws, where their 
own servants are the in- 
formers and witnesses. 

And your Petitioner will 
ever pray. 


——-.. 


STRAW BONNETS. 


I: answer to several inquiries 
upon this subject, and to save 
‘rouble, I think it right to inform 
my readers, that, since the publi- 
‘ation of the articles upon this 
Subject in the Register, about a 
year and a half ago, I have ascer- 
tained that this manufactory can 

carried on by materials pro- 








duced in England.° It will be re- 
collected, that grass seed was 
sought to be got from America. 
I have ascertained, that the grass 
grows here, and is almost as com- 
mon as the dirt we tread on. I 
have ascertained, that the grass 
can be bleached in our sun as well 
as in that of Leghorn. I challenge 
Italy to produce straw to surpass 
that which I made from English 
grass last year. I have had plat 
made in England to surpass the 
American plat in fineness, and 
to equal it in beauty ; and greatly 
to surpass any Leghorn plat that 
I have ever seen. My experi- 
ments have been communicated 
te the Society of Arts, who have, 
I am informed, voted me a Medal, 
which is to be given on the last 
Wednesday of this month. I shall, 
in a week or so after that, publish 
an account of all my proceedings 
in this very interesting affair.— 
The Epixsvurcu Review, in no- 
ticing (last Number) my little 
book, called ** Corrace Econo- 
My,’ expresses an opinion, that it 
would be greatly useful to find 
some employment at home, for 
labourers’ wives and children. 
Here it is, Gentlemen; and we 
shall, I trust, soon see these wo- 
men and children turning grass, 
got. from the hedges, into use- 
ful and beautiful articles of dress. 
—I shall, of course, give a full 
account of the sorts of grass, 
of the season and manner of cut- 
ting, of the mode o bleaching, 
and of every thing belonging to 
the matter. I intend to publish a 
Plate representing the three sorts 
of grass that I deem the best.— 
Specimens of the Straw and of 
the Plat will he to be seen at 
No. 183, Fleet Street; but, not 
before the end of May. 
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PRICES OF PRODUCE. 

“ What false prophecies!” I 
foretold, that prices would fall by 
the first of May; and they have 
risen, Pray forget, that I always 
introduced these words, “* except- 
ing the influence of seasons.” 
Here is a Spring really a month 
later than usual; full three weeks 
up to this time; though it may 
soon recover itself. Kut, there 
has been a winter to destroy a 
very large part of the turnips. 
Last year, at this time, there were 
a great number of turnip-fields 
still unconsumed, and the turnips 
carted off to make way for the 
plough. Ilay rises, meat rises, 
and, of course, corn rises. The 
signs of backward harvest also 
tend to cause a rise; because 
backward harvests are always de- 
ficient. ‘To be sure the weather 
may so change as to make the 
harvest not backward ; but present 
appearances are for a backward 
harvest, and, of course. fora scan- 
ty crop; and, the necessary con- 
sequence is, @ rise in the price of 
corn. If the paper-money had 
been out, as in 1813, and all the 
present appearances had _ ex- 
isted, wheat would have been 
eight or nine pounds a quar- 
ter. — It must “4 very evident 
to every one that any rise of 
price, which takes place in con- 
sequence of diminished crop, in 
consequence of adverse seasons 
of any description; it must be 
manifest to every one, that any 
rise of price which proceeds from 
such a canse, can be no benefit to 
the landlord or farmer. ‘it being 
the same thing to me whether | 
have two bushels of wheat that 
sell at five shillings a bushel, or 
one bushel of wheat that sells at 
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ten shillings. Manifest, however, 
as this is, the rise in the price; 
that mere fact, will be quite 
enough with the main part even 
of the farmers, and a great deal 
more than enough with the minis- 
ters, to make them cry out that 
things are coming about.—It is in 
vain to endeavour to stem the tor- 
rent of delusion. Those that will be 
cheated, will be cheated. Some 
few will be rescued by their good 
sense ; but the main part of the 
farmers will be deluded along to 
their ruin. [t is the interest of the 
farmer now bound by lease, that 
prices should get up. It is the 
deep interest of his landlord to 
persuade him they will get up 
and keep up. It is the interest ot 
the stock-jobbing press to make 
both landlords and farmers be- 
lieve, that the rise will be perma- 
nent, and that Peel’s Bill and 
paper-money have never had any 
thing at all to do with the matter. 
Thus, the interests of both the 
deceivers and the deceived concur 
in giving currency to the decep- 
tion, Time, and time only, wil! 
open the eyes of the parties who 
are to be ruined by this process. 
Great numbers of farmers have 
renewed their leases at lady-tay 
last. Little matter how rich the; 
may be, or how low rent they ma} 
have stipulated to give, ruined 
they must be. 





AMERICAN 
APPLE-GRAFFS. 


Aut that I had I have dis- 
osed of. The weather is now 
oming warm and the leaves 
are beginning to get out; ss 
any one has “ om ye 
‘keep them in the shade, an 
bythe heels m damp sand for @ 
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fortnight or three weeks. I put 
some graffs on, about three weeks 
ago; and they are now coming 
out into bloom. These graffs 
were cut from the trees in Ame- 
rica, in the month of December. 
They were off the tree very near- 
ly four months ; and yet they will 
certainly send forth bloom, and 
possibly they may bear fruit. It 
isa curious thing; and if any of 
those gentlemen who have had of 
the grafis, should happen to have 
fruit from them this year, I should 
take it as a great favour if they 
would let me know it. ‘ 





BOURBON WAR. 
Papers laid before Parliament, 
April 14, 1823. 


(Continued from p. 253.) 
No. XIII.—(Translation.) 


The Viscount de Chateaubriand to 
Mr. Secretary Canning. — Re- 
ceived January 27th. 

Paris, Jan. 23, 1823. 

_The undersigned Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of His Most Chris- 
tian Majesty has laid before the 
King the Note, dated the 10th of 
this month, which his Excellency, 
= Principal Seoretary of State 
~ ForeignAflairs of His Britannic 
lajesty has addressed to Viscount 
larcellus, 
| He has beez commanded to 
take the following communication 
to his Excellency, 

The Cabinet ‘of His Britannic 
ag would fall into a serious 
my if it imagined that France 
- vy cPresented to the Congress 
mi frona the question of Spain, 
: nving for her an interest en- 

i Y separate from that of the 
- ied Powers ; that, consequently, 

© 38 Inconsistent ‘when, in her 

“lswer to the proposition of 
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mediation made by England, she 
maintains that that question is, 
“ wholly European.” 

France, since the transactions 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, is closely 
united with tie Courts, who, by 
their efforts, have re-established 
Peace upon the Continent. Deeply 
impressed with the sacred obliga- 
tion of Treaties, she will fufil the 
duties which they impose upon her. 
One of the duties thus required of 
France was, to make known to her 
Allies the motives which had com- 
velled her to establish an Army of 
Observation on one of her frontiers, 
and to explain her uneasiness on 
approaching events, of which it 
was easy to calculate the chances. 
In the position in which the agita- 
tions in Spain had placed her, 
common prudence required that 
she should make herselfacquainted 
with* the part which the Allied 
Powers would take, in the event 
of war becoming inevitable. 

This line of conduct, which good 


sense and reason pointed out, the » 


Duke de Montmorency was bound 
to follow at Verona. The Sove- 
reigns were of opinion (in which 
the French Government coincided), 
that there was imminent danger to 
society, in that militazy anarehy in 
Spain, in which these principles 
were put forth anew, which, during 
thirty years, had occasioned the 
misfortunes of Europe. From 
these generai conferences particu- 
lar questions naturally arose ; and 
cases which were orginally in- 
volved ia the general interests be- 
came the subject of specific dis- 
cussion. 

The result of these frank com- 
munications was, that France found 
herself -placed in a position to act 
separately in a cause which was, 
as it were, appropriated to her, 
without, however, separating her 
policy frum that of her Allies ; so 
that, according to the impression 
which the case conveyed, it might 


be said, without fear of contradic-- 


tion, that the question respecting 
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Spain was at once “ wholly French, |Spain attempted to possess herself 
and wholly European.”’ of Portugal, or toaffect a re-union 

The undersigned, flattering him-|of the Two States. This opinion 
self that he has given a satisfac-|of the British Cabinet appeared at 
tory answer to the first objection | the time as conformable with the 
of His Britannic Majesty’s Princi-| general interests of Europe, as 
pal Secretary of State for Foreign /with particular interests, to the 
Affairs, proceeds to the considera-'care of which every Government 





tion of another point. (has an acknowledged right to at- 
The Cabinet of the Tuileries | tend. 
have not forgotten, that the prin-| The undersigned regrets that he 


cipal motive alleged by his Grace| cannot coincide in opinion with 
the Duke of Wellington at Vero-| His Britannic Majesty’s Principal 
na, for not explaining himself upor| Secretary of State for Foreign 
the casus federis, was, the igvorance| Affairs, as to the little danger to 
of his Government of the transac- | which the Spanish Revolution ex- 
tions which had taken place be-} poses the other Powers of Europe. 
tween France and Spain, from|The state of modern civilization 
1820 to 1822. That objection was| brings one nation into communi- 
removed at the Congress, as it|cation with all others, however 
will be here, by the single obser-| completely it may be insulated by 
vation, that the grievances of which | geographical position. France es- 
France might have to complain,| pecially, the only country whose 
on the subject of the Spanish Re-|fronticr touches that of Spain, 
volution,: were unfortunately of| suffers considerably from the trou- 
public notoriety; and this is what] bles which agitate the kingdom of 
the undersigned will have occa-| Ferdinand. A Revolution which 
sion to develop in the course of| seems to have taken for its model, 
this Note. that of which the traces are not 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs | yet effaced, awakens and agitutes 
of His Britannic Majesty, in reply|in the bosom of France a host ot 
to an observation contained in the} passions and recollections. Innu- 
Note of M. le Due de Montmo-]| merable proofs exist that the Re- 
rency, dated the 24th December, volutionists of Spain and of France 
states, that the Cabinet of St.| are in close connexion; in all the 
James's hus never admitted that there| military conspiracies tried by the 
was a case to justify intervention in the| French Tribunals, the name and 
affairs of Spain; and that therefore! the hope of the Cortes have iva- 
it might refuse to bind itself|riably appeared. Offenders ¢s- 
for the future by expressing an caped from justice have found an 
opinion upon contingent and un-| asylum in the Peninsula, where 
certain events. The undersigned) they menace and insult with impu- 
thinks, however, that he has rea-| nity the Monarchy and the Throne 
sons for not doubting that in a} of the Bourbens. Libels written In 
**Mémoire” drawn up by the Ca-| French, and printed in Spain, are 
binet of London, in answer to a! scattered abroad amongst the Army 
despatch of the Court of Russia, of Observaiion, for the purpose ©! 
and communicated on the 17th corrupting it.—And even in the Eng- 
May 1820, by Sir Charles Stuart. /ish Papers, the British Governve™ 
to the French Minister for Foreign has secn that our soldiers were exciler 
Affairs, an opinion is pronounced to revolt in the name of Spain. These 
that an interference in the affairs) facts were admitted by implicatio” 
of Spain would be justifiable,—| by his Grace the Duke of W el- 
Ist. If the violence of the persons! iington, when, in his diplomati 
in power led them to an attack! Notes, he extended his approba- 


against any other States:—2d. If tion to the establishment of ¢ 
i 
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Army of Observation. The very 
note to which the undersigned has 
now the honour to reply, confirms 
all that he here advances, in citing 
the following expressions of the 
Noble Duke: —‘*The Duke of 
Wellington made no objection, in 
the name of the King, his master, 
to the precautionary measures 
which have been taken by France 
on her own frontiers, whilst these 
measures were evidently authorized 
by the right of defending herself, 
not only against the dangers of in- 
fectious disease, but also against 
the moral contagion of political 
intrigue; and finally against the 
violation of the French territory by 
casual military ineursions.”—This 
admission is remarkable; and be- 
sides, did not Piedmont and the 
Kingdom of the Two Siciles rise in 
the name of the Cortes? and is any 
other proof required, that the 
Spanish Revolution may pass the 
limits of the Pyrennees? France 
then has the right to defend herself 
against “* moral contagion.” It is 
equally necessary for her to secure 
herself against dangers of another 
sort, since the French territory has 
been thrice violated by the Consti- 
tutional troops of Spain. 

_ That France, disquieted in her 
interior, and armed on her fron- 
tiers for her defence, should be 
under an imperious necessity to 
escape from a position so painful 
to her, is what it is impossible not 
to acknowledge. Like the British 
Government, she sincerely desires 
peace. She would not have hesi- 
tated, in concert with her Allies, to 


‘ccept the mediation of England, 


if the discussion of pacific interests 
were in question ; but it is impos- 
sible to establish a basis of nego- 
ation upon political theories, and of 
arbitration upon principles. 

For the same reason France 
could not accede to the proposal 
which M. de San Miguel made on 
the 12th of this month,to the Minis- 
ter of Great Britain at the Court of 
ladrid, in. order to engage that 





Power, to interfere in the affairs of 
the French and Spanish Govern- 
ments—an intervention uscless, at 
the least, since it appears that it 
would have no other object than 
measures relative to the Ariny of 
Observation. 

If the Cabinet of Madrid is sin- 
cere in its communications, does 
it need an intermediate channel to 
transmit them to the Cabinct of 
the Tuileries? The latter does not 
fear to explain itself. Even re- 
cently it has made known the rea- 
sonable conditions, by means of 
whicha speedy reconciliation might 
be effected. 

The Comte de la Garde has re- 
ceived orders to communicate confi- 
dentially to Sir William A’Court the 
King’s benevolentintentions. His 
Most Christian Majesty demands, 
that His Catholic Majesty should 
of himself and by his own autho- 
rity apply the necessary modifica- 
tions to the institutions which have 
been imposed on the Crown of 
Spain by the revolt of a few sol- 
diers. 

To this free Concession by King 
Ferdinand of the corrected Insti- 
tutions, the King of France thinks 
that it-would be proper to add,a 
full and complete Amnesty for all 
political Acts committed from 1822, 
up to the day of promulgating the 
Royal Concession. Thus would 
disappear from the Spanish Con- 
stitution, the defects, in substance 
and in form, which endanger all 
legitimate Monarchies. The un- 
dersigned feels persuaded, that 
propositions so just and so mode- 
rate will obtain the concurrence of 
all the Cabinets of Europe. 

The French Government having 
made every sort of sacrifice to the 
desire of avoiding war; having 
struggled, perhaps, too long, 
against public opinion, roused by 
the provocations of Spain,—/ds at 
length reached that last limit of con- 
cession which no Power’ that respects 
itself can with impunity overstep.— 
Injured in her essential interests, 
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France, without ceasing to offer the 
most ardent prayers for peace, can 
no longer shut her eyes to the dan- 
gers which threaten her. She has 
already taken, and she will conti- 
nue to take, the measures best 
calculated for putting an end to a 
state of uncertainty, which compro- 
mises alike her safety, her honour, 
and her dignity. Whatever may 
be the event, France will always 
have pleasure in relying on the 
good offices of which the English 
Governmenthas again been pleased 
to renew to her the proposal. She 
will herself use her utmost endea- 
vour to draw closer the ties which 
so happily unite the two Monar- 
chies and the two People. 
(Signed) , CHATEAUBRIAND. 





No. XLV.—Mr. Secretary Canning 
to Sir Charles Stuart. 
Foreign Office, Jan. 28, 1823. 

Sir,—Shortly after I had de- 
spatched the messonger yesterday, 
M. de Mareellus delivered to me 
the ollicial answer of M. de Cha- 
teaubriand to ihe Note addressed 
by me to M. de Marcellus on the 
L0ih instant. 

As it appears from your Excel- 
lency’s despatch of the 24th, which 
also reached me yesterday, that 
M. de Chateaubriand, though he 
stated to your Excellency the sub- 
stance of this Note, had not fur- 
nished you with a copy of it, I 
think it right to inclose a copy for 
your information. 

Upon a first consideration, I am 
by no means sure that it will be 
necessary to reply officially to this 
Note of M. de Chateaubriand; 
since it in effect admits all the 
material propositions of the Note 
to which it is an answer, 

The questions brought forward 
by France at Verona, are acknow- 
ledged to have been French ques- 
tions, in the sense in which they 
are in my Note described to have 
been such; that is to say, the inter- 
est of France is stated in those 
questions not as distinct from the 
interest of Europe, but as more im- 
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mediate: and it is not denied that 
the refusal of His Majesty’s Pleni- 
potentiary (o concur in the decisions 
of Verona, was founded on the onrission 
by France to substantiate any specific 
ground of complaint against the Spanish 
Government. 

In the subsequent part of M. de 
Chateaubriand’s Note,while the as- 
sertion of my Noteof the loth in- 
stant, that Great Britain had in 1820 
declined anticipating hypothetical 
eases, in which it might be impos- 
sible to remain at peace with Spain, 
is disputed; the only two cases 
which are cited in exception to that 
assertion, are cases wholly inde- 
pendent of the principle of inter- 
fereace in the internal concerns of 
other nations. 

It is averred, that we admitted 
the necessity of war against Spain; 
first, if Spain herself should be 
guilty of aggression against other 
States ; and, secondly and specili- 
cally, ifshe should attempt to pos- 
sess herself of Portugal. 

Unquestionably, with respect to 
either of those cases Great Britain 
would admit, not only prospec- 
tively and hypothetically, as to 
Spain, but positively and directly 
as to any power whatever, that 
aggression against any of its neigh- 
bours would justify war; and that 
aggression against Portugal would 
impose upon Great. Britain the 
duty of protecting her Ally. 

But these admissions leave the 
question as to the right of interfe- 
rence in the affairs of Spain, where 
it was. 

With respect to that part of M.de 
Chateaubriand’s Note which de- 
scribes the natare of the demands 
intended to be made by France 
upon Spain, and takes credit for 
the moderation of them; your Ex- 
cellency will not fail to observe. 
that our difference with France and 
the Allies throughout, is not as to 
the arrangements which it might 
be desirable to obtain from Spal, 
but as to the principle upon w 
France and the Allies propose (076 
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MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing 19th April, 

Per Quarter. 


$s. d. 
WOO « <tbten Kelis Wi 50 4 
FO. os cb wierd a dade-e ai 2 5 
Barley ..g@eccecoces 3 7 
OUR: 6 vdh duldctsed a’ 2 «4 
BCOUS «0. dcbw 04d dale 29 4 
POMS. . «edad aula’ 33 —CéC«é&BS 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &e. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, 19th April. 


Qr.. a” a a s. d. 
Wheat.. 6.650 for 18,059 19 11 Average, 54 3 
Barley ..2,787.... 4,833 12 11..........54 8 
Oats ..11,824....14,917 13 2... .ccceee 25 2 
NG occctkc cnn cad eRe Os cnachesen 28 2 
Beans ..1,462.... 3,106 °@ 2i...000c0% 28 9 
ee «6h OU Yee 35 (0 


Quarters of English Grain, &c. 
arrived Coastwise, from April 21 
to April 26, inclusive. 

Wheat. ..6,995 | Pease......283 
Barley... .4,103 | Tares...... 64 
Malt ..... 8,318 | Linseed.... 18 
Oats... . 16,297 Rape....4. — 
Rve..... “es Brank...... 81 
Beans... 1,554 | Mustard... .219 
VariousSeeds 53; and Hemp 12qrs. 
‘ Flour 8651 ‘sacks. 
From Ireland.—Oats 11,900 qrs. 
Foreign.—Linseed 530; and 
Brank 800 qrs. 








SMITHFIELD, Monday, April 28th. 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 


Beef ...... 3 4to4 4 
.Mutton......4 0—4 8 
VORe see 4.10 —5 6 


~Pork........4 4—5 0 
Lamb ......5 0—6 2 


Beasts... 2,406 | Sheep .. . 16,540 
Calves .... 200 | Pigs ...... 3107 


May 3, 
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NEWGATE (same day), 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 
s. 


d. S..> “8. 
| EE 24to3 4 
Mutton.......5 0 —3 10 
WO i. dered 9 4—4 4 
ee 3 0—44 8B 
LambD «......« + 4 0—6 0 


LEADENHALL (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 
eo. «dd $s. 


d. 
a? 2 4to3 6G 
Mutton....... 28s8—4 0 
MRS cise 60 50 3 .0—4 6G 
Rs 2s ecetieoss 28—4 4 
EMME 66 00 0 do 5 0O—6 4 





City, 30 April, 1823. 


BACON. 

There has been a good deal of 
manoeuvring during the past week, 
on the part of the speculators, who 
have caused an advance of about 
5 per cent. But, it has been found, 
as we predicted, that xo profit can 
be made by drying and selling to 
the retailers. And yet there are 
persons desperate enough to push 
on, in the hope of being able to 
cause a further advance, in spite 
of past experience and in spite of 
the present untoward weather, 
which, together with the high price, 
will, assuredly, make the consump- 
tion much smaller than usual. In 
the mean time the weather is very 
favourable for making up; and, 
accordingly, we find the Manu- 
facturers are going briskly on. 
There is avother circumstance 
against speculation, namely, that 
there is net now a general credit, the 
want of which keeps a great many 
active men out of the Market: so 
that the speculators are compelled 
to shift their stocks from one to 
another ; for the Cheesemong:rs-have 
taken care, as they almost always 
do, to be pretty well supplied for 
their own natural trade. Prices, on 
board 38s. to 39s. Landed, 41s. 
to 42s. 
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BUTTER. 

There is likely to be a little left 
for the country people, in harvest 
time. No Irish selling. Dutch, 
90s. to 96s. 

CHEESE. 
No variation since last week. 





POTATOES, 
SPITALFIELDS.—per Ton. 
Ware.......£3 Oto £4 10 
Middlings......2 5 — 210 
BOGE ae osc das 20— 2 5 
Common Red. .3. 0 — 4 10 
Onions 12s. 0d.—0s. Od. per bush. 


BorouGu.—per Ton, 
Ware........£3 Oto £4 10 
Middlings......2 0 — 216 
CR casccesss Oe © FG 
Common Red..3 0 — 3 10 


HAY and STRAW, per Load. 
Smithfield—Hay ....60s. to 90s. 
Straw ...50s. to 54s. 

Clover ..80s. to 96s, 

St. James’s.--Hay.. ....70s. to 90s. 
Straw...41s. to 60s. 
Clover...72s. to 90s. 
Whitechapel.—Hay ..90s. to Os, 
Straw. 50s. to 52s. 

Clover Os. to Os. 


Price of HOPS, per Cwt. in the 

Boroucu. 

New Bags. 
Kent....£2 10to£4 0 
Sussex....2 2 — 2 8 
Essex....0 0 — 0 0O 

Yearling Bags... ...30s.—36s. 
New Pockets. 
Kent....€2 l0to£4 4 
Sussex....2 8 —3 0 
Essex....214— 3 15 
Farnhan...6 0 —7 0 
Yéarling Pockets. ..35s.—45s, 

Worcester, April 19.—Thirty-six 
pockets of Hops were weighed in 
our market this day. New Hops 
meeta ready sale at from 68s. to 


80s. and higher prices are de- 
manded., 





Hop Duties.--The following offii- 
cial letter has been forwarded by 
the Commissioners of Excise to the 
Hop Districts :— 

Sir,—The Commissioners order 
that in all cases in which the par- 
ties are able and willing to place 
the hops (on which the duties are 
due) under the joint lock of the 
Crown and of the Owners, in 
houses or places approved by the 
Supervisor, payment of the duties 
be not insisted on before the Ist of 
September next, unless there shal! 
be any appearance of insolvency. 
But it is to be distinctly under- 
stood, that the hops which shall 
be secured in the manner above- 
mentioned, shall be fully equiva- 
lent to the value of the duties 
due from the respective growers. 

Further, it is ordered, that where 
the hops cannot be secured under 
the joint lock of the Crown and of 
the Owners, the payments be post- 
poned, one-third to the Ist of May, 
without requiring a promissory 
note in respect of such first instal- 
ment, and one-third to the Ist of 
August, and the remaining one- 
third to the 20th of September, 1n 
the present year, on a joint pro- 
missory note being given for the 
amount of the said two-thirds of 
the duty by the grower, and one 
sufficient surety in lieu of a bond. 

It is also strictly enjoined, that 
great care be taken in all cases 
wherein the payment of the dutics 
shall. be postponed, that proceed- 
ings be had for the recovery thereof, 
whenever there are any proofs of 
insolvency, as if no such post- 
ponement had been allowed. 

(Signed) W. WarbLetyY. 
Excise Office, London, April 15, 1829. 





COAL MARKET, April 25. 
Ships at Market. Shipssold. Price. 
74 Newcastle.. 6§..33s. 6d.to 46s. 0d. 





} 2¢Sunderland. 1 ..41s. 94.— 0s, Od. 








